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MOHAMMEDAN MARRIAGES. 



The institution of marriage, whether with one or more wiyes, 
is at the base of hnman society. Upon it rests social stability and 
order and domestic felicity and virtue. Under its wing are the 
"little ones" gathered, upon whom depends so much of present 
comfort for parents and future safety for State and people. Per- 
haps the greatest anomaly connected with human advancement is 
the fact that Christian nations have formed their institutions upon 
models of the Old Testament, with its patriarchs and tribal sys- 
tem, and its Jewish kings and their Oriental households, and yet 
have so eliminated the primal feature of ancient Judean life as to 
have ignored Abraham and Solomon in their practice of plurality 
of wives. Only the Mormon, that thrifty branch of a dead stump, 
preserves this practice and peculiarity. Like the Chinese artist, 
he faithfully copies the ugly flaw of the vase, along with its elegant 
shape and proportion. 

Whether, or when, our " twin relic," which now flutters as if 
wounded in a vital part, shall be abolished from the domain of 
America, is a problem almost as insoluble as that which now, 
owing to the presence of the Ottoman in Europe, vexes the na- 
tions over the conditions of Turkish civilization. 

"Why is it that polygamy, as practiced in the Orient, and espe- 
cially in Turkey, and which, as most argue, saps the foundation 
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of social vigor and home content, remains to this day ? What is 
there in its secluded and strange methods, copied from the cus- 
toms of those whom we daily commend for their faith, devotion 
and wisdom, which has given it strength to defy the Federal gov- 
ernment for thirty years and more? To respond to these queries 
involves an examination of the force of sensual allurements and 
religious enthusiasm. Nowhere can the many curious and pecul- 
iar features of the system be better studied than in Mussulman 
countries. Polygamy is the chief one of these features. It has 
never been thoroughly investigated, save in India and other East- 
ern countries, by the Western jurist, although it constitutes the 
basis of manifold social relations. 

What, then, is a Mohammedan marriage ? It is well known 
that in the Orient polygamy is legally and religiously sanctioned. 
It is regulated by an elaborate code. 

Before entering upon the subject, let us understand the points 
which make such a code a necessity. Without such a code the 
followers of Islam could not be extricated from the innumerable 
difficulties in which they are involved by reason of polygamy. 

In order to make this statement clear, it must be premised that 
the Mohammedan, like the Christian religion, has its schisms. 
The principal and best defined divisions are those of the Sheeahs 
and the Soonnees. Both of these sects recognize the same funda- 
mental principles and laws of Islam. They worship in the same 
mosques, and perform the same ceremonies. Still there is a dif- 
ference in their marriage code, to say nothing of the hatred exist- 
ing between them. 

The Soonnees are Turks and Arabs. Of these, there are great 
numbers in India, China, Central Asia, and the African continent. 
The Sheeahs are Persians. In a.d. 1499, they proclaimed the 
Sheeah faith to be the national religion of the country. Quite a 
number professing this creed are to be found in India. Sheeah 
means a troop, or sect. It is the distinct appellation of the fol- 
lowers of Aly, or of all those who maintain that he was the legit* 
imate Khalif or successor of Mohammed. 

Marriage with Mussulmans is merely a civil transaction. It has 
attached to it no religious ceremony especially obligatory. Con- 
tracts of marriage cannot be made, except by those authorized by 
the code, which enacts six prohibitions. These are : consanguin- 
ity, fosterage, affinity, completion of number, imprecation, and 
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infidelity. Another and peculiar marriage is that of slaves, either 
by contract or by right of property. 

It is customary among the Mohammedan people to betroth their 
children in their infancy. The right to contract belongs to the 
father, the paternal grandfather, the master, the executor, or the 
judge. Contracts made by either of these are binding on the chil- 
dren, even if the marriage has not been effected up to the time they 
attain their majority. In case the grandfather and the father 
contract with two different persons, the choice of the grandfather 
prevails. But if, by the time the child attain its majority, no 
contract has been entered into by any of the persons intrusted with 
the power to do so, then their authority on the subject is at an 
end. The consent of an adult is thereupon necessary for her or 
his marriage, unless insanity exists. As to the slaves, a master 
may contract his female slave in marriage. Whether young or 
mature, sane or insane, she has no option in the matter. The same 
rule prevails in the case of a male slave. 

Let us now consider the formalities with regard to the mar- 
riage of free men and women, and limit the statement to mature 
marriages, or those not contracted for those in infancy. 

As soon as the boy attains the marriageable age, his father and 
mother cast about to find him a wife. The mother visits her ac- 
quaintances. She makes quiet quest into their harems — for it 
should be said that the Turkish houses have rooms exclusively re- 
served for the women, and over whose portals there is the rule for- 
bidding entrance to men. 

The mother may not allow the object of her search to transpire 
among her friends and neighbors; but still she is indefatigable 
and subtle in her search of a suitable bride for her son. At length, 
and after much maternal anxiety, she finds what seems to be the 
actual of her ideal. 

She reports the fact to her husband. She details to him the 
particular graces of her choice. Then, if the family to which the 
elect belongs suit the husband, and the "bill of particulars" is 
satisfactory, if the accomplishments of the girl are approved, the 
"managing" mother arranges a party to the Turkish bath ; for 
the bath is an institution in Oriental realms and almost a part of 
the devotion of the faithful. There the future bride is to be the 
principal object of attention. There her future mother-in-law is 
to ascertain whether or not the girl has any constitutional defects. 
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Sir Thomas More, before composing his "Utopia," must have 
studied this custom of the Orient ; for he wrote that it seemed 
strange to the Utopians that in other countries great caution was 
displayed in buying a horse or other animal, so as to ascertain 
whether it were sound and healthy, and yet, when it came to a 
solemn contract for good or ill and for life, no such painstaking 
was exercised. The Utopians thought such remissness most cul- 
pable. 

The day is appointed for the bath. Great preparations are 
made. It is tacitly understood, though not expressed, what the 
bath party means. The cooks of both parties are kept busy for 
several days. They prepare dainty dishes — " dulcet syrups tinct 
with cinnamon," — and sweetmeats of every description and flavor. 
The Turkish women, not unlike the " children of the azure sheen," 
are very fond of confectionery. The greatest attention is paid, 
also, in procuring the rarest and most elegant suits for the bath. 
A competitive but friendly excitement arises between the families ; 
for the Turks are as particular about their bathing clothes as the 
fashionable belle at Sckevingen or Newport. Each person is to be 
furnished with a suit of the rarest quality. 

The bride, or the nominee for that function, is arrayed in her 
most elegant dress. She is gallanted in her best bravery of silk 
and satin, ferSdjS and parasol, to the bath. She is accompanied 
by her mother and all the women of her house. The servants and 
slaves are summoned for this service ; and the more numerous 
these are the more the display of luxury is enhanced. As soon as 
the parties meet, there is a series of endless compliments. In 
this, the Turkish people excel. Coffee and sherbet are served 
around to the company, which is seated on the divans. Amidst 
clouds of smoke from narghileh, pipe and cigarette, and with gossip 
and laughter which " make old wrinkles come," the future mother- 
in-law adroitly seats herself by the nominee. She persuades her 
to talk. Unconscious of the object, the girl undergoes a skillful 
cross-examination. Her intellectual and moral character is 
thoroughly scrutinized. Her life, with its tastes and qualities, is 
winnowed. When the smoking terminates there is the disrobing 
in order to go into the interior of the bath. Then follows the 
robing for the bath. The bath being intensely hot, the robing is 
not cumbrous or extensive. It consists simply of a big towel 
around the waist covering the person down to the knees, and a 
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second towel which is thrown oyer the shoulders like a sash. This 
last towel is taken off as soon as the interior of the bath is entered, 
as the heat and perspiration consequent make it intolerable. Gib- 
bon says, that Zenobia, when led in triumph by Aurelian, almost 
fainted under the intolerable burden of jewelry. Not so with our 
candidate for the bridal office. Her decorations are reserved for 
her triumphal procession and entry into her new household. 

The hair is unloosened and hangs over the shoulders. Each 
lady is taken care of by one or two servants ; but the future 
mother-in-law never quits the nominee. She makes thorough in- 
vestigation until the bath is over. If, like the sisters of the Gor- 
gons, the Graese who had but one eye and one tooth among the 
entire sisterhood with which to go out and make their calls, our 
nominee should be found wanting in these or any other pre- 
requisites to healthy and beautiful womanhood, is it not reasonable 
to believe that the future mother-in-law would discover the flaw 
and announce the fact to her lord and husband ? 

The place and mode of bathing are quite different from those 
of the European or American. The bath is a large square room. 
It is paved with marble or stones. It is air-tight. In it there are 
fountains attached to the walls. They furnish cold and hot 
water. Under those fountains there are small basins about fifteen 
inches wide and ten inches deep. These are fixed at about half a 
yard above the floor. The basins are filled with water, the degree 
of whose heat is regulated at will. The bather seats herself on the 
floor by the basin and the servant washes her, soaping and lather- 
ing her head and then her body, pouring the water from the basin 
over the head and rinsing off the snowy suds. If in a festive 
mood, the younger females play the Naiad, and, not infrequently, 
throw water about, over themselves and others, with a hilarity 
belonging to youth in its sportive morning. Sometimes these 
nymphs thus dally with the elements for hours. Sometimes the 
more lethargic lie in soak or undergo the process of maceration, 
but not often on these betrothal occasions. 

After this, dry clothes are brought. Neither are these " volu- 
minous and vast," for they consist of two towels, with a third one 
to crown the head, like a turban. Before leaving the interior of 
the bath, all the party, including the damsel, dye their nails and 
the palms of the hands with heuna. Then they hie in a group to 
the cooling room. Then the banquet begins. Eugs are spread 
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upon the floor. A stool is placed in the middle of the room. On 
this is placed a large salver. The company seat themselves, cross- 
legged, on the rugs and around the stool and salver. The former 
is covered with a gorgeous table-cloth. A long strip of finest linen, 
bordered and broidered with golden or silken figures, one yard 
wide and nine yards long, is passed around to the guests. What 
for ? To be used as a napkin, in common. It gives unity to the 
sentiment and the festivity. Then the servants bring in the deli- 
cacies. Each dish is placed in the middle of the salver. The 
" leading lady," with dainty finger and thumb, takes up the ac- 
ceptable tidbit, and accomplishes the first responsible bite. Then 
the others follow ; plunging their henna-tinted fingers into the sin- 
gle dish. Bite after bite follows, with lively and gleeful procession. 
This interesting process — if one could only see it — would repro- 
duce one of the pictures of Spenser in his "Faerie Queen." It is 
that enchanted vision where Sir Callidore, in going through the 
Bower of Bliss, is saluted by bevies of beauteous damosels, who 
pluck luscious clusters of grapes from the overhanging vines, and 
press the nectar into golden goblets with fairy fingers. "So fair 
a wine press makes the wine more sweet." With a little changing 
of Spenser's fancy, mayitnotbe said: "So fair a group of ban- 
queters makes the banquet more tasteful." There is no en- 
chanted viand before the happy company. No drink is allowed to 
stimulate or drown the senses. The only drink is pure water and 
lemonade ! The mother-in-law has no chance to get at the in- 
cautious truth, on the maxim — in vino Veritas. 

The artist, when called upon to paint the grief of Iphigenia 
over the death of Agamemnon, dropped the curtain. We do not 
follow this gruesome example ; for the subject is not sad. But 
we have not the artistic skill to create, in the reader's imagina- 
tion, such imagery of this bath and banquet as to do justice to the 
scene. 

The banquet may last three or four hours. Generally, the 
bride does not know or seem to know its object. Sometimes even 
the mother of the bride ignores it ; although she may suspect it. 
After the dinner and the coffee and smoking are finished, the 
parties separate with earnest promises to renew the entertain- 
ment. 

The mother of the boy goes home. There she is expected with 
anxiety by her husband. He waits eagerly to hear her impres- 
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sions. She gives him such a detailed account of her investigations 
as only a female and a mother can give. If the report be satis- 
factory, the next step is to rally for the election of the nominee. 
A day or two after, the mother of the boy pays a visit to the 
family of the girl. There she reveals her object. As a matter of 
course, the mother of "the nominee" is surprised! She dodges 
" the proposal " by postponing an answer until she consults her 
husband, who happens to be absent ; but she promises to speak to 
him about it. In returning the visit, the girl's mother bears the 
answer of her husband. If the proposition be agreeable, the 
mother manages a meeting of the husbands, in order to arrange 
the terms of the contract and dower, as well as to fix the time for 
the marriage. 

In case the children have no father or grandfather, the consum- 
mation of the contract depends on their guardian. He assumes 
the same authority in the premises as if he were the father him- 
self. 

In the perfection of a marriage contract, and in order to make 
it valid, care must be taken to avoid the legal prohibitions. They 
are as follows : A man cannot marry his mother or grandmother, 
nor his daughter nor their daughters, nor the daughters of his 
sons and sisters, nor the daughters of these and the daughters of 
their children, nor his aunts and the sisters of his grandfathers, 
maternal or paternal. The like classes are prohibited to the wo- 
men. Consanguinity is attributed where there are valid marriages 
or the semblance of them. Still, marriage with a natural child is 
prohibited both to father and mother. Fosterage, which is 
established by the milk, is another impediment ; but it has refer- 
ence to the quantity of the lacteal fluid, and it must be such as 
gives increase to the flesh and strength to the bones. According to 
the " Sheeahs," no effect is attributed to anything less than fifteen 
acts of suckling, or continued suckling for a day and a night. 
These fifteen acts must be consecutive from one woman ; and if 
another woman intervenes before the completion of this magic 
number — like Eip Van Winkle's drink of schnapps, after he 
swore off — they do not count. The nurse does not become the 
foster-mother of the child, unless she complete the nursing. She 
does not obtain the benefactions and gifts which ensue, unless she 
perfect the work. All these conditions have reference to an 
infant under two years old. 
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The milk must be drawn from the breast. Any "deludation," 
or tainting of the milk, or any artificial nursing, does not incur 
prohibition in marrying. The nurse should be of the Mussulman 
faith, chaste and pure. No infidel is allowed, except under great 
necessity. She must be restrained from drinking wine or eating 
pork. It is an old traditionary rule that she must not be a fire- 
worshiper. The children nursed by one woman cannot inter- 
marry. Their fathers and mothers cannot marry any of the 
children nursed by the same woman who nursed their child. The 
husband must be of the Mussulman faith; that is to say, a Mussul- 
man can marry a Christian or Jewish woman ; but a Muslimah 
(Mussulman woman) cannot marry with a Christian or Jew. Mar- 
riage with fire-worshipers is utterly prohibited. No marriage is 
permitted with a repudiated woman, unless six months have 
elapsed since she has been repudiated. A thrice-repudiated woman 
cannot remarry with her husband, unless she has been inter- 
mediately married to another man, and the marriage has been 
actually consummated. If the man has taken the legal number 
to wife — i. e., four in number — he cannot contract any new mar- 
riage, unless he repudiate one of his wires. 

All these impediments being taken into consideration, the con- 
tract is signed. The dower is payable, half in advance ; the other 
half remains to be paid to the wife in case of repudiation. This 
reservation is prudence itself. It enables her to support herself 
during the time she is forbidden to contract a new marriage. 

It is the custom, in most of the places in the Ottoman 
Empire, that the marriage festivities should last four days. 
They generally commence on Mondays. Invitations are sent 
out for the first day, to the high dignitaries of the place; on 
the second day, to officers of the army and navy, as well as to 
magistrates ; and on the third day, to civil functionaries and 
to financial folk and tradesmen. The fourth day, the doors are 
open. All friends and acquaintances may then enter in and tender 
congratulations. This tender must be made late in the after- 
noon. The bridegroom is then associated with relatives and 
friends. The same ceremonial is followed on the part of the 
bride. 

On Monday morning, one or two bands of Turkish music are 
on hand. A Turkish band is composed of a kind of banjo, some 
tambourines, and sometimes the clarinet and violin. The men who 
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play the banjo and tambourine also sing. Games are made and 
plays performed. Juggling is common. Dancing and gymnastics 
are not neglected in the f £te. As the men and women do not 
mingle, and as the Turks never dance, professional dancers are 
engaged. They don a sort of petticoat for the purpose. Some- 
time gypsy women are hired, who dance after certain methods 
hardly in vogue in fastidious communities. It is quite proper 
that only the men are present to enjoy these sensuous diversions. 
There are buffoons, dwarfs, story-tellers and wrestlers, who con- 
tribute to the amusement of the men ; for amusement seems to 
be the sole object of their gathering, in which, however, are not 
wanting eating and drinking, sherbet and syrups, and then talk- 
ing loosely after the manner of gregarious men on such assem- 
blages. 

Upon occasions of this kind, the wedding parties generally go 
to some watering-place near the city or town, to spend part of the 
day. There the wrestlers and other genii perform. Among other 
amusements, there is a separate party to the bath for both sexes. 
This takes place on Thursday. The bridegroom goes with his 
friends, and the bride goes with her friends. It is a singular 
feature of the wedding, that every amusement at the bridegroom's 
house is repeated at the bride's house. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the two parties gather under 
the one roof of the house which is to be the abode of the newly- 
married couple. The women meet in the haremlik and the men 
in the selamlik. Each Turkish house, as has been hinted, is 
divided into distinct parts, the haremlik and the selamlik. The 
first is for the women, and the second for the men. Not among 
the least of the delights upon this occasion, is the display by the 
bride of her diamonds and other jewelry. The custom is not, as we 
know, peculiar to the Orient. The presents she receives, her 
trousseau and. toilet, are viewed with the optics of critical and 
admiring female friends. These are arranged in one or two rooms, 
so as to display them off in symmetric and lustrous beauty, and 
so that the guests may felicitate the happy possessors. After 
having admired the bride herself and the wealth wherewith she is 
adorned and endowed, and wherewithal she is arrayed — even to the 
trimmings of her dress and the adornments of her hair — the com- 
pany themselves begin to share the happiness of the pair. 

The writer, being of the ruder sex, has never been admitted 
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as yet to admire any bride in Turkey, but his own. He is unable 
to say how the Turkish bride looks or acts in her elegant toilet ; 
but, on veracious hearsay, he undertakes to reproduce something 
of the graphic and vivacious hilarities and scenes of the " home 
coming " of the wedded in this Oriental land. 

Let the reader, therefore, enter in fancy into the haremlik, 
where the writer cannot go. The room to which the bride is taken 
is decorated with flowers hung on the walls and on the ceiling. 
These are intermingled with silk stuffs of bright and variegated 
color. The divan is covered with a richly embroidered cloth. In 
one corner there is a special seat for the bride. It has the appear- 
ance of a throne. Why not ? Is not the bride to be a queen here 
— until dethroned ? Next to this room is the bridal chamber. It 
is shown to the visitors. The bed is magnificently made up with em- 
broidered silk hangings and velvet coverlets, that would make the 
old home-made quilts of our grandmothers in America "crazy." 
Every convenience to begin comfortable house-keeping appears. 
On one side of the couch, are the " night gowns " of the bride and 
the bridegroom. On the divan, is the morning gown of each. 
On the table, there are two small vases. They contain Oriental 
perfumes. These are the usual objects in the Oriental bridal 
chamber. As to the general furnishing of the bedroom, it depends 
on the pecuniary and social position of families. 

There is a third room shown to visitors, where every conven- 
ience and comfort which belong to a house are provided. Here are 
elegant dresses and toilets, mirrors, table services, linen, tables, 
chairs, etc., down to the most menial kitchen utensil. The Turks 
do not make much use of stoves ; but there are braziers for 
warmth by charcoal, called mangals. They are of metal — silver, 
bronze or copper. They give their shining beauty to the room. 

The crowd is immense in the haremlik on Thursday, when the 
bride makes her entrance into her new home. So great is the 
throng, that a mistress of ceremonies is a desideratum. She pre- 
vents overcrowding, and endeavors to make the guests comfort- 
able. The room in which the bride is to be received is kept free 
from the mass. The visitors are seated in the surrounding rooms 
and in their nooks and angles. As there are no men allowed in 
the haremlik, the women rush in there with absolute freedom. 
Nearly all of them uncover their faces. Mischief fairly dances in 
their large black eyes ! 
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Now comes the very acme and the heyday of this unique en- 
tertainment ! Upon the eventful Thursday and in the forenoon, a 
long procession of carriages loaded with elegant toilets of Turk- 
ish yashmaks and feredjSs (i.e. dresses) moves toward the house 
of the bridegroom. In its midst there is one carriage specially 
honored. It may not compare with the bridal chariot described 
in the Bible, whose wood was of cedar, its pillars of silver, its 
bottom of gold, its covering of purple, and the midst thereof 
paved with love for the daughters of Jerusalem. It may, at least 
for the poorer class, be only the ordinary araba or wagon, gilded 
outside and furnished within, with yellow silk, or for the richer 
such as one may see going from Stambool over the bridge to Pera 
in a coach of French or German manufacture, with an elegant 
high-stepping team of bays. But, for rich or poor, there is a 
favored vehicle, in which, as yet in maiden meditation, sits the 
central figure of the procession ! She is dressed in faultless array ; 
her artist has prepared the eye with a pencil, quite worthy of Meis- 
sonnier. Her face is shrouded under a thick veil of gold threads, 
which float down to her waist. As soon as the procession ap- 
proaches the house, notice is given to the bridegroom. He hurries 
to the door of the haremlik, to receive the bride ; for, be it known, 
as to this day of days, the bridegroom is made an exception, and 
is graciously allowed to enter the sacred precincts where the group 
of women awaits him. He tenders his arm to the bride. He 
conducts her through the crowd of women to the throne room. 
He seats her on the throne. He speaks to her some honeyed words, 
full of Oriental metaphor and loving ardor. Perhaps he recites a 
verse from Hafiz, about the love of the bulbul and the rose ; or, 
perhaps, he compares his beloved, after Solomon's ornate style, 
with all the fragrance of the gardens and the glory of the morn- 
ing. Perhaps, he calls her a bundle of myrrh, a cluster of cam- 
phire in the vineyards of En-ghadi, the rose of Sharon, the lily 
of the valley ; or like unto a young hart upon the mountains of 
spices ! Perhaps, he tells her that she is as fair as the moon and 
clear as the sun ; or something, if not so grandiose, more appropri- 
ate and gentle for the occasion. 

In passing amidst the women, he bows low and hangs his head 
modestly downward. Nevertheless the women affect surprise and 
indignation at his intrusion within their precinct. They begin a 
general howling. They cover their faces with fluttering haste ; 
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for is not this apparition a horrid monster ? Kegardless of feet or 
hands, the Turkish 'women must coyer their faces. Then they 
are indeed secluded. No reck for any other part of the body. 
As is generally the case on such occasions, if their yashmaks are 
not handy, they take hold of their skirts and with them hide their 
blushes. The bridegroom continues his compliments to the bride. 
She continues to enshroud her face. He retires, bent like an inter- 
rogation point ; and looking sheepishly down absorbed in aesthetic 
study of the figures and hues of the rug upon the floor. While 
retiring, he scatters among the crowd small coin, by the handful — 
gold, silver or copper, according to his wealth and position. The 
■women still keep their faces under cover ; and, from under cover, as 
from the chorus in a Greek drama, there comes a murmur of ap- 
probation for the happy match, and sometimes of disapprobation, 
if, in the opinion of the chorus, it is a bad match. The bride 
then takes refreshments, and rests a little. The gold-thread veil 
covering her face is taken off. She is ready to show herself to the 
visitors ; but only, of course, to the female portion. 

To give a description of the attire of the bride, demands a 
dainty pen and a nicer sense than belongs to the sterner sex. 
The writer essays to do it with apprehension. First : She Wears 
wide trousers, not unlike a petticoat, tied up at the end on each 
leg. The fabric is of red, blue, or yellow silk, embroidered with 
gold. Then there is a robe of silk or velvet, and a long train, 
glittering with gold embroideries and precious stones and sur- 
rounded with gold trimmings and lace. Her boots or shoes are 
adorned in the same mode. The dressing of her head is remark- 
able, and her face is painted in the most exaggerated manner, in 
white and red, and her eyes, her eyebrows, and eyelashes are deli- 
cately penciled. These elegancies of the toilet rob something 
of grace from her naturalness, by defacing her maiden beauty. 
Upon her cheeks are stuck two jewels, each as large as half a dol- 
lar. In the middle of each cheek there is a big diamond. Over 
the cheek and on the forehead are affixed small gold stars, 
mounted with precious stones. This completes the costly disfig- 
urement of the face. Over the forehead, a tuft is mounted with 
an extremely large diamond. H the family be well off, this gem 
is as big as a walnut. Another diamond, oblong in shape, is fixed 
on one side of the head. From the crown of the head down to 
the ear, diamonds are scattered over and through the hair. Kid 
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gloves cover her hands, over which a large number of rings are 
■worn. A beautiful fan completes the picture of the bride en toi- 
lette. It is disenchanting to know that the tuft, the oblong dia- 
mond, and the wedding dresses are often hired for the ceremony. 
That is not unreasonable, because it is economical, for these por- 
tions of the regalia cannot be used on any other than a wedding 
occasion, or by any one else than a bride. 

The bride being refreshed, the congratulations of the visitors 
commence ! The mistress of ceremonies shows the ladies into the 
bride's room. In groups of eight or ten, they approach the bride, 
examine her with the greatest curiosity, and address her a 
"Mashallah! Mashallah!" which means: "May Allah guard 
you ! " They then retire. All the visitors make this round of 
ceremonious piety. 

Meanwhile, the amusements, on both sides of the house, harem- 
lik and selamlik, continue. After sunset, the bridegroom, who is 
supposed not to know his bride (never having seen his wife uncov- 
vered), is expected to make a call upon her by the inside door which 
communicates with the harem. This is the effort of his life. It 
requires exquisite diplomacy and stalwart courage ; for has he not 
to escape from his own hilarious friends and relatives, who are 
ready to play every prank known to human mischief, and who make 
every exertion to detain him from the society of his beloved ? 
This is the culminating pleasantry of the occasion. It commences 
smoothly enough, and the bridegroom takes it with good temper 
and vivacity; but the more he tries to avoid, deceive, and flee 
from them, the more teasing and vigilant they become. Finally, 
in despair, he tries to elude them by sheer force. In some in- 
stances he fails in this. He is sometimes thrashed soundly ; but 
no question of assault and battery is ever raised. 

When the bridegroom at last reaches his bride, he finds her 
still with face covered, as when she came into the house. Usage 
requires that, after he gives her a present, he should uncover her 
face. They then exchange compliments. From that moment her 
face is to be veiled to every one else of the other sex, except to 
him ! 

This is marriage in its most simple and ordinary ceremony. 
The husband, as it is his right, may want to marry a second wife, 
and after the second he may want a third and a fourth one. These 
are in addition to the odalisques, which he may have ad libitum. 
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Here is where the entanglement and trouble begins in the house- 
hold. 

The first wife has no right to oppose her husband's marrying a 
second, third, and fourth time. He is not compelled even to ask her 
opinion about the matter. " He is free in the premises, so long as 
he does not exceed four wires. The only instance where the con- 
sent of the wife is required is in case the husband wants to marry 
a cousin or an aunt of hers. She may oppose and prevent such 
an alliance. If he insist, in spite of her opposition, he must re- 
pudiate the wife and pay her dower. This sometimes is a difficult 
thing to do. 

The dower is obligatory, though it is not necessary that it 
should be a part of the contract. Its amount is fixed by agree- 
ment. As a rule it varies according to the social condition of the 
woman. Thus, in case no dower has been allowed, as often hap- 
pens, the judge fixes it under the law ; and although the law has 
fixed some limits to it, still it is left to the discretion of the judge. 
He may make it sufficient for the kind of living to which the 
woman has been accustomed. 

In making the dower obligatory, the code has in view principally 
a provision for the repudiated wife. The code means that she shall 
have a decent support for the period of time she is forbidden to 
marry. This period is six months. Dower is intended also as a shield 
against too frequent repudiations. It happens often, that though the 
husband is desirous of repudiating his wife, he finds it impossible to 
pay her dower ; so he abstains from repudiating her. The law fixes 
the dower to five hundred drams of silver, or sixty-five ounces of 
silver. This is but a pittance nowadays ; but it was fixed by the 
Prophet. This is the amount which he assessed for his own 
wives. It must have been adequate for the few necessities re- 
quired by a woman among the Arab tribes at Mecca and Medina 
thirteen hundred years ago. Besides, it was fixed at an epoch 
when silver was scarcer than it is now, and before bonanzas of 
the white metal had leaped out of the sunless temples of the 
earth. 

Moreover, anything which is capable of being legally acquired 
may be made in payment of dower, except wine and hogs ! One 
of the odd forms of dower is the teaching of a chapter of the 
Koran by the husband to the wife. It is a pious, though pecuniary 
epuivalent ! Dower also may be a slave, or a house, or anything 
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of value. If the husband is not able to furnish them he is liable 
for their value. The dower may also be agreed upon after the 
marriage. The wife may exonerate the husband from the dower, 
or she may commute it for something else. She becomes the pro- 
prietor of the dower, and may legally dispose of it ; but should 
the husband divorce her before the marriage is consummated, the 
half of it reverts to him. Should she forgive him that which 
belongs to her, the whole would be his. If a slave be assigned as 
dower, and she should emancipate the slave, and she is divorced 
before the consummation of the marriage, she is liable for half 
the value of the slave. In case of dispute with regard to the 
amount of the dower, the word of the husband is preferred until 
the contrary is proved ; whereas, if he acknowledge the amount 
stated as the dower, and alleges its delivery, but fails to prove it, 
credit is given to the word and oath of the woman. 

The code provides as to the time to be devoted by the husband 
to each one of his wives, in case he has more than one. This rule 
of law has its initiative in the organic law that each man has a 
right to four wives, and that a man has the absolute disposal of 
all the hours of the day for himself. The law allows no right to 
the wife to claim the attention of her husband during the day- 
time. It creates an obligation upon the husband to divide the rest 
of his time equally between his wives, or at least he is not bound 
to make his court, or to be with one wife, more than once in every 
four days, and this, whether he has one wife or more. If among 
his wives there is a slave, she has the right only to receive half the 
time allotted to the free wife. This does not include slaves or 
odalisques who are not lawfully married. 

The temporary marriages being admitted only by the Sheeahs, 
and these temporary contracts not being under general Mohamme- 
dan law, it may suffice to state that such marriages can be legally 
made for one month or one year. They are allowed by the relig- 
ious rules of that sect. 

The harshness of the marriage contract toward the women of 
the Mohammedan countries is greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
fanciful. Marriage is, as we have said, a civil contract. It is 
like, and yet not unlike, the contract in England and America. It 
gives no preference or right to either of the contracting parties 
over the property of the other party. The wife retains her power 
of disposing of her estate. She can be sued or sue. In suing, 
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she has no need of a " next friend," or trustee. She may summon 
her own husband into court. Nor is he liable for any debts of 
her contracting. He does not vulgarly, as was once the custom 
in America, advertise her absence from bed or board to avoid the 
payment of her debts. True, he must maintain her and pay her 
dower, as we have stated, in case of separation. 

So that, in many respects, if western nations may not learn 
something of utility and equity from the Mohammedan code in 
the matter of marriage, they may at least refuse to credit the 
wild and unfounded statements that the woman of the East is a 
slave to her husband, and compelled to serve him, as if he had the 
ring of the Arabian story, upon which the genii were accustomed 
to wait. 

S. S. Cox. 



